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ROBERT LEMIEUX , FLQ LAWYER, SPEAKS IN DF 1'KAi i 
by Chris Singer 

Fifth Estate- I.IBEtvVi IUN News Service 

DETROIT f LNS )-- "I t * s very, very heavy for 
lawyers to defend revolutionaries," in vhinada. 

Such an attorney could go to prison oi , r.e 
could watch helplessly while the police confiscate 
all of his files and records 

lie might even, if he is visinic enough. oe 
told by a police detective that: "I'm going to get 

myself a baseball bat and get you ir a dark alley " 

Robert Lemieux is visible enough for all of 
those things to have happened to him, and they 
did So, when he told a banquet-meeting of the 
Detroit chapter of the National Lawyers Guild re- 
cently that things were "very, very hea\v" for 
radical lawyers north of the oorder--he knew what, 
he was talking about 

At 29, and after only five years of practice, 
Lemieux has emerged as the most notable radical 
lawyer in Canada lie served as the official med- 
iator between authorities and the kidnappers of 
Labor Minister Pierre Laportc and British official 
James Cross. Laporte was killed by the kidnappers, 
who were members of the Front de Liberation du 
Quebec (FLQJ, and Cross was eventually released 

The FLQ had demanded that the government free 
a number of political prisoners in exchange for 
the pair. 

Lemieux has defended, for minimal fees, ac- 
cused bombers, bank robbers, murderers and con- 
spirators -- a 1 1 of whom have allegedly committed 
such acts to gain self-determination for Quenec 

Lemieux himself was tried and acquitted of 
charges of seditious behavior and the obstruction 
of justice, but still faces a charge of being a 
member of the outlawed FLQ. If convicted, he 
could be sentenced to up to five years in prison 
on that charge 

He was arrested, charged and spent four months 
in prison following the imposition, by Canadian 
Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau, of the Aar Measures 
Act, last October The Aar Measures Act, imposed 
after the kidnappings, outlawed the FLQ, allowed 
for detention without charge and other loss of 
civil liberties 1'he events are called, in Canada, 
the "October Crisis", and received international 
attention because of i.ha'S."' diplomatic status 

But, Lemieux had ueen long, associated wit,, 
the FT Q he foie the October i ri ; \ s . wince J aiumy, 
19oS. when iie resigned fro::; a piv* tig:- si.- .' !• u 4 re * i 
civil i as film, iemieux a a- it id .. h ■ c t ; o ! : A , 
living in a > 1 ” - u-weci\ Montreal ..otei la ■ ■ e. cad at- 
tending c on t i o v e rs i a ; » lieits \ Ca . a . ‘ . .a or. . 
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iety of political crimes , have been in a Canadian 
kail since 19oo. No trial dates have yet been 
set, Vailieres, the author of an autobiographical 
l> c u k , called "Unite Niggers of .America," is often 
c.aarac teri zed as the Quebecois equivalent of Mal- 
es Im X He is a Marxist, and the acknowledged 
political theoretician of the FLQ. 

'.'all lores and Cagon were arrested while dem- 
onstrating for Quebec independence in front of the 
Mi: i tod Nations in New York City. Held for a time 
in the Manhattan House of Detention, otherwise 
known as the Tombs, they were illegally extradited 
to Canada, and have been in prison ever since. 

Vailieres has influenced much of Lemieux' s 
pol i t i cal thought . 

"Economically, it (Quebec) is like the Tnird 
Aorid," Lemieux told the Guild attorneys. He 
explained that the province’s natural resources -- 
timber, asbestos, aluminum, water used to generate 
hydro-electrical power, and others--are taken out 
of tiie province to be used in manufacturing else- 
where Quebec lias virtually only one local industry, 
textiles,, in which the workers are both underpaid 
and tiie victims of unsafe working conditions. 

Five million people, 83% of the province 
population in French-speaking. These people are 
the descendants of French soldiers, vagabonds, 
convicts and the poor, who were forced to emigrate 
: o Canada during the 18th century because the French 

"y thought it would be art efficient way to 
. *. a populate Canada and rid France of homeless 
and hungry peasants at the^.s^me time. This present 
French-speaking majority iiT fuled by culturally 
different English-speaking Canadians. 

To Lemieux, and the FLQ as well, this situa- 
tion is not strictly the fault of Canada. When 
asked who his real enemy is, Washington or Ot- 
tawa, Lemieux quickly replied: "Washington." lie 

dismisses the Canadian government with the back 
of his hand, calling it "the police force for 
.hue ri can interests." 

"Tiie people who have the true power," he said, 
"are American corporations." U.S. interests do, 
in fact, own outright 65% of Canada's resources 
and industry. 

Speaking as much with his hands as with his 
voice, tiie long-haired Lemieux explained tnat the 
Fi.Q seeks to change these conditions through self- 
de te n;u nat i on for the Quebecois, tiie French-speak- 
ing majority of Quebec. 

Primarily working-class oriented, the FLQ 
Kg ai. forming into cells around 1963, Lemieux 
e :u> i a i neu . By 19oo, he said, they had evolved 
t..e:r urogram within a socialist framework, which 
. . - ' : . i v " i x calls "true socialism in a Quebec style," 
kwi 'god by Quebecois to meet tiie needs of Que - 

A. a : i : 1 e tiie struggle for Quebecois self-de- 
* :s by ru < mc;ins a new or minority move- 

•* -a- deep historical roots tracing back 

a _-i\_ and i n Ine last election tnc sep- 
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aratist political party polled nearly half of the 
provinces French-speaking vote--the FLQ has added 
the dimensions of a socialist analysis which in- 
cludes the concept of revolutionary violence 

An example of their actions, Lemieux said, 
was the bombing of the offices of an industrial 
plant after a worker was fired there. 

The FLQ, he said, are "commandos , M the mil- 
itary arm of the Quebec independence movement. 

During the years 1968 and 1969, the FLQ escalated 
their bombing attacks, always carefully explain- 
ing to the masses of Quebecois, Lemieux added, 
exactly why a target had been selected and bombed. 

Laporte, he said, was chosen as the kidnap 
victim because he was "the patronage head of the 
government" and, he said, "the most corrupt pol- 
itician in Quebec." Cross was abducted, he ex- 
plained, because the FLQ knew his status as a 
British diplomat would attract widespread attention 
to their cause . 

Was this act of violence- - two men kidnapped 
and one murdered-- tactical ly correct, Lemieux 
was asked. 

"The long-term effect of that particular e- 
vent will be good for the movement," he emphatic- 
ally replied. He cited a recent university study 
which showed that 40% of the Quebecois polled 
felt menaced by the government in their high-handed, 
heavy show of force under the World War II vintage 
War Measures Act, Only a scant 20% of those 
polled felt menaced by the FLQ, and only 38% fully- 
supported the government's action 

He said the FLQ is ideologically united mid 
determined, along with other Quebec groups which 
are non-violent to achieve independence for Que- 
bec. But, he added, "Quebec nationhood is not 
going to solve any of the problems of Quebec." 

'Die Quebecois will not be free, Lemieux said, 
until they "rid themselves of foreign companies." 
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DRAFT XEWS 

XEW YORK (LNS) - -During March, April and May 
the Selective Service System issued 110,387 in- 
duction orders. Of all those who received "Greet- 
ings" from their draft boards during that period, 
only 36,193 men were actually inducted- - 1 ess than one 
third. The other two thirds either Tctuscu in- 
duction or got a change m their classification 
Also, some men who had enlisted failed their 
physical examinations and were rejected. The 
Pentagon's three -month draft quota was only 
filled. 
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iXete to Lditors; The following is part of a much 
longer article called Rape: The All -.American Crime, 
in the September issue of Ramparts.) 

RAPL AND THE "FALLEX W0 MAX" 
by Susan Griffin 
LI BE RATI OX Xews Service 

For the woman in our society, civilized beha- 
vior means chastity before marriage and faithfulness 
within it. Chivalrous behavior in the male is sup- 
posed to protect that chastity from defilement. 

The fly in the ointment of this otherwise peaceful 
system is the fallen woman. She does not behave. 

.And therefore she does not deserve protection. 

Or, to use another argument, a major tenet of 
the same value system: what has once been defiled 
cannot again be violated One begins to suspect that 
it is the behavior of the fallen woman, and not 
that of the male, that civilization aims to control 

The assumption that a woman who does not respect 
the double standard deserves whatever she gets (or 
at tiie very least "asks for it") operates in the 
courts today. While in some states a man's previous 
rape convictions are not considered admissible evi- 
dence, the sexual reputation of the rape victim is 
considered a crucial element of the facts upon which 
the court must decide innocence or guilt. 

The court's respect for the double standard was 
particularly clear in the case of the People v, 

Jerry Plotkin. Mr Plotkin, a 36-year-old jeweler, 
was tried for rape last spring in a San Francisco 
Superior Court 

According to the woman who brought the charges, 
Plotkin, along with three other men, forced her at 
gunpoint to enter a car one night in October 1970. 

She was taken to Mr. Plotkin f s fashionable apart- 
ment where he and the three other men first raped 
her, an d then, in the delicate language of the 
S.F Chronicle, "subjected her to perverted sex 
acts." 

She was, she said, set free in the morning 
with the warning that she would be killed if she 
spoke to anyone about the event . She did report 
the incident to the police who then searched Plot- 
kin's apartment and discovered a long list of names 
of women Her name was on the list and had been 
crossed out. 

In addition to the woman's account of her 
abduct l on and rape, the prosecution submitted four 
oi Plotkin's address books containing the names of 
hundreds of women Plotkin claimed he did not know 
ai 1 of the women since some of the names had been 
given to him by friends and he had not yet called 
on them 

Several women, however, did testify in court 
X:\-il i'itikin aaJ, to cite the Chronicle, "lured 
7‘C:. up t' ^s partment under one pretext or another, 
•nd 1 * : s- e d his sexual attentions on them." 
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Plotkin’s defense rested on two premises. 
First, through his own testimony Plotkm estab- 
lished a reputation for himself as a sexual lio- 
ertine who frequently picked up girls in bars and 
took them to his house where sexual relations 
often took place. He was the Playboy. He claimed 
that the accusation of rape, therefore, was 
false--this incident had simply been one of many 
casual sexual relationships, the victim one of 
many playmates. 

The second premise of the defense was that 
his accuser was also a sexual liber- ine. However, 
the picture created of the young woman (fully 15 
years younger than Plotkin) was not akin to the 
light-hearted, gay-bachelor image p 'ojected by 
the defendant. 

On the contrary, the day after the defense 
cross-examined the woman, the Chronicle printed a 
story headlined, "Grueling Day for Rape Case Vic- 
tim." (A leaflet passed out by women in front of 
the courtroom was more succinct, "rape was com- 
mitted by four men in a private apartment in Oc- 
tober; on Thursday, it was done by a judge and a 
lawyer in a public courtroom,") 

Through skillful questioning fraught with 
innuendo, Plotkin’s defense attorney James Martin 
Maclnnis portrayed the young woman as a licentious 
opportunist and unfit mother. Maclnnis began by 
asking the young woman (then employed as a sec- 
retary) whether or not it was true that she was 
"familiar with liquor" and had worked as a 
"cocktail waitress." 

The young woman replied (the Chronicle wrote 
"admitted") that she had worked once or twice as 
a cocktail waitress. The attorney then asked if 
she had worked as a secretary in the financial 
district but had "left that employment after it 
was discovered that you had sexual intercourse on 
a couch in the office." 

The woman replied, "That is a lie 1 left 
because I didn’t like working in a one -girl of- 
fice. It was too lonely." Then the defense 
asked if, while working as an attendant at a 
health club, "you were accused of having a sexual 
affair with a man?" Again the woman denied the 
story, "1 was never accused of that." 

Plotkin’s attorney then sought to establish 
that his client’s accuser was living with a mar- 
ried man. She responded that the man was separ- 
ated from his wife. Finally he told the court 
that she had "spent the night" with another rum 
who lived in the same building. 

At til is point in the testimony the woman 
asked l’ lot kin’s defense attorney, "Am 1 on trial? 
...It is embarrassing and personal to admit these 
things to all these people... I did not conur.it a 
crime. 1 am a human being.” The lawyer, apol- 
ogized and immediately resumed questioning her, 
turning his attention to her children. (She is 
divorced, and the children at tiie time of the 
trial were in a foster home.i 

"Isn’t it true that you r tw o ch : i d re:, n .ve_ 
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sex game in which one gets on top of another and 
they--" "That is a lie! the young woman inter- 
rupted him. She ended her testimony by explaining 
"The>' are wonderful children. They are not per- 
verted. " 

The jury, divided in favor of acquittal ten 
to two, asked the court stenographer to read the 
woman’s testimony back to them. After this read- 
ing, tiie Superior Court acquitted the defendant of 
both the charges of rape and kidnapping. 


Gne should not assume that a woman can avoid 
the possibility of rape simply by behaving. Though 
myth would have it that mainly "bad girls" are raped, 
this theory has no basis in fact. Available sta- 
tistics would lead one to believe that a safer course 
is promiscuity. 

In a study of rape done in the District of 
Columbia, it was found that 82 percent of the rape 
victims had a "good reputation." Even staying off 
the streets is rather useless, for almost half of 
reported rapes occur in the home of the victim and 
are commit tted by a man she has never before seen. 

Like indiscriminate terrorism, rape can happen to any 
woman, and few women are ever without this knowledge. 

But the courts and the police, both dominated 
by white males, continue to suspect the rape victim 
of provoking or'askmg for her own assault. According 
to Professor Menachem Amir’s study of 646 rape cases 
in Philadelphia* the police tend to believe that 
a woman without a good reputation cannot be raped. 

The rape victim is usually forced to submit to 
countless questions about her own sexual mores and 
behavior by the police investigator. 

This preoccupation is partially justified by the 
legal requirements for prosecution in a rape case. 

The rape victim must have been penetrated, and 
she must have made it clear to her assailant that 
she did not want penetration (unless of course she 
is unconscious) . 

A refusal to accompany a man to some isolated 
place to allow him to touch her does not in the 
eyes of the court, constitute rape. She must have 
said "no" at the crucial genital moment. And the 
rape victim, to qualify as such, must also have 
put up a physical s truggle--unless she can prove 
that to do so would have been to endanger her life. 

But the zealous interest the police frequently 
exhibit in the physical details of a rape case is 
only partially explained by the requirements of the 
court. A woman who was raped in Berkeley was asked 
to tell the story of her rape four different times 
"right out in tiie street," while her assailant was 
es cap ing . 

She was then required to submit to a pelvic 
examination to prove that penetration had taken 
place. Later, she was taken to the police station 
wr.ere sne was asked ine same questions again: "»Vcro 

you forced'"' "Did he penetrate?" "Are you sure 
your I ;ie was in danger and you had no other 

CM o ; CL 1 ? 1 1 
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This woman h a been pulled ol i tiuf strov' 
a man who he id a • 0 - inch knife at her V. rout ana 
forcibly raped her She was taped at r.idmgrt ana 
was not ab 1 e t c r e t u rn t o h e r h ome un 1 1 i f : \ c : : : 
the morning Police contacted her twice .ig -n in :::l 
next week. on. e by telephone at two in the me; ring 
and once at for in the morning. 

In her words. " Hn e r ape w a s p rob ab 1 y t r, c \< as t 
traumatic incident of the whole evening I: 1': 
ever raped again. I wouldn't repor* it to toe 
police because of -ill the Jc g; nuwt ion 


I f wh 1 1 e w ojr.cn are s ub i e c t e u to un Pea s s : ry an d 
often Hostile questioning after ha .ing bo. r rqxd, 
third world women a r e often not belie'ed at ai ’ 

Third world women frequently do not lcport rape and 
for good re j son When blues singei Billie lio ! 1 ula\ 
was 10 years o’d she was taken off to a loca. h -use 
by a neighbor and raped Her mother brought too 
police to rescue ner, and she was taken to tnc -ocni 
police station trying and bleeding: 

"When we got there, instead of treating me and 
Mom like somebody who called the oops foi help, r.ney 
treated me like l ' d killed somebody 1 guess they 
had me figured for having enticed this (''Id goat in- 
to the whorehouse . All I know for sure is they 
threw me into a cell a fat white matron saw I 
was still bleeding, she felt sorry for me and gave 
me a couple glasses of milk But nobody else did 
anything for me except give me filthy looks and 
snicker to the ms e 1 ve s . 

"After a couple of days m a cell they dragged 
me into a court Mr Dick got sentenced to fi 'e 
years They sentenced me to a Catholic institut on " 
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f li’.NI’IAMi, Laos (LXS) -- For six months, the 
Too t riaespeoplo around Long Pot, SO miles north 
of Vionumc, have not been receiving their rice 
rations. After five years during which practic- 
al ; v no rice lias been grown in the region because 
of the war. the mountain people had become totally 
dependent upon supplies of rice dropped fiom 
American planes. Then suddenly last February, 
tiie planes stopped coming 

i nba 1 leaders in Long Pot told a visiting 
Amciican schoiai that the rice stopped coming 
right alter the people of the village refused to 
send their 14 -year-old youths to fight with the 
!.o -financed Me o army of General Vang Tao. 

According to Yale professor Alfred W. McCoy, 
tribal leaders said Americans from the CIA base 
...i Long Cheng had offered them two alternatives 
tor resumption of the relief program: provide more 
sold; ers to Yung Pao or move their villages within 
the pc-imc-ter of the Long Cheng base complex. 

Ihe leadership refused both alternatives and 
rice supplies were halted last February. 

The people of Long Pot felt they had given far 
too much in this war Almost all their men 15 
and over are already serving with Vang Pao. "I 
know the 15-vear-olds are gone," a chief told 
McCoy, "because I put them on the helicopter 
mvself " 

A move from Long Pot into the base at Long 
Cheng would make the village totally dependent 
upon Vang Pao and the American, the leaders said. 
They characterized Vang Pao as the most hated man 
m the mountains "for sending the Meo to be 
ki 1 led " 

Li. 5. AID officials in Vientiane of course 
denied McCoy's charges and insisted that "American 
policy is to feed any and all refugees " But 
o\i:n nn official of the LI . S . -supported regime in 
Vientiane didn't go along with this. He told 
McCoy that AID was informed of the Long Pot 
situation weeks ago, that they ignored the request 
i-.-r deliveries and that the same method is being 
employed against other recalcitrant villages in 
Loos . 
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OSPAAAL HONORS GLORGli JACKSON 

' ' J, e note: Ike following da the edited 

: jr vt sen t t; LUC on August 3 1 by the 

■ :f . M / .- ciur\. t c f of the ieogles of Asia, 
v America. Created in 19C2 , OACAAAL 

"■ t 2 rj an sate, m sf third w.,>rld libera - 
•• t ~ tr a e i aq uar t e rs i n th voana> 
ra-. 0 2 * cs j . u*i ’ ca t v>: o ^ tn tn o is them- 
■ :s: r : ‘ . ; n f j 1 2 un ai; > u t tfn i rd 

"--j 

V , Cud a (LNSj -- "Assassination of Afro- 
•e.ider Cc » rge Jacks (jn by racist San (juentin 
* rouses unanimous indignation of... the 
•' gre.^i.c- iorces. .It is a revolting crime 
waiting tne struggle of black people in 
'* -»e dcm-nul severe punishment for 

- _ 
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PUERTO RICAN " INDEPENDISTA ' S" BAIL RLL ' 

FELICIANO BOMBING TRIAL SET FOR SEP 1 . I 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- Carlos Felicianos la..*..- 

their first battle in Manhattan's irirn,:^. - .n. 

August 18. The presiding judge reduced Y- : ■ 

Rican ,T independist a ’ s M bail from s 

Feliciano, in jail since May lb. 19 hf . - c a. 
with placing 2 bombs in New York Cit> de; a i : ;;n : t 
stores. At the time of his arrest lie Ww* 
placing 41 bombs throughout the cac\ 

Courtroom supporters, including ;:.z : ^ 
Young Lords Party, the Puerto Rican . 

LI Comite and the Carlos Feliciano Defe.-c C a: ' ' . 

cheered the bail recuction with shouts a: m . 

Rico Libre." 

Carlos 1 arrest is viewed l\> i nderu *..d: s : a- js n. 
attempt to crush the Puerto Rican national ijb. f> r . -jp> 
movement in New York City Carlos IS .id, ha* 

been active in the independence movement tin. 

late 1940's when he became a member of the* Pue 1 1 e 
Rican Nationalist Party. He spent cetera: n 

a Puerto Rican prison for his militant a._ti -t. j.i the 
early 1950's. The Feliciano family came to Nc\. K 
City in 1955 after Carlos was black-listed t » o .i« .ijus 
in Puerto Rico. 

Feliciano goes on trial September 2- Ba . i nn-d 
money can be sent to El Comite, 5? 7 Columbus Arc . 

New iork, N . Y . 10024. 
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PENTAGON SPONSORS "ORIENTATION TOURS" OF 
US FOR FUTURE BRAZILIAN MILITARY LEADERS , 

LUAUS AND DISNEYLAND 

WASHING"! ON (LNS) -- What would a tYnia ;>!i 
sored "orientation tour" of the U S for ioi-a.u. b; a 
zilion military officers include? According T . c.i. 
recent hearing of the Senate Foxeign Rciat? v.i:. -ur 
committe on Latin America, nightclub show- ;i. A;.- 
Vegas, trips to Disneyland, poolside iuaus aud *. — ■- 
modations in plush hotels like the She ret an 
In San Francisco. And the bills for Uk-.-v t- ... 
1968, 1969, and 1970 add up to more than >i m. 

Major General George S Beat t> , who mi? ’iie 
orientation program, testified that "oriur iti 
visits provide a unique opportunit) to uzquuiiu - • 
lected groups of current and tutuxe Jead.-i- v.ih U u 
culture, technology and government 

"To the staff and command school s. r .T. - * : - i ! •- 

mean knowledge of the United Status at a .v. . •* 

time of the officers' development 

In May 19 70, 59 visitor* t rom the h. ; 
val War College, after re^e i ^ * ng a 1 5 g ; .. n* 

San Diego at the naval training lenie- 
of Universal Studios in Ilolloy.ueoJ a u . ; ' . 

land a’ 1 "lunch at the Blue Ba ; ua • h _ • • j 

>67 , u0 7 . 

Anutnor 2 week , $ 9 i),ocn „ > t . a a : : 
i 9 ( < 8 sent / 4 c i s 1 1 j r > t roiii tin Fu . i * . a • > . 

( i'* 1 i e >:o to a b.euJi party m New I o:,T. * • 

Ka<l j o 1 i t \ Music Hall -- u> gue-* m 
i iornpan c 

P a ».e 


Ail tours for the Brazilian military protegees 

consisted of visits to U S military bases, 
actings by American officers and examination of 
D b military equipment 
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>0U CALL THAT A CHICKEN????? 

TOKYO (LNS) -- A new chicken has appeared on 
i a; uiiese markets It is the buroira (a corruption 
... i "moiler"), a force-fed fowl that is raised in a 

cage m which it cannot walk, flap its wings 
■j: scratch for food. An imitation of certain U S 
■ » reeds . the buroira is made to grow faster by light- 
ing the coops 24 hours a day and is fed a mixture 
: he: includes cyclamates, chemical tranquilizers, 
.luAaiiveSj liormones, antibiotics and about a dozen 
Jxrterent nutritional acids 

Though none of the ingredients in the chicken 
reed are considered harmful to people in those doses, 
l I'. cie has been some clamor in Japan over the anti- 
inutKSj which can foster resistant strains of bac- 
r ena 
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BLACK MARINE CONVICTED IN OKINAWA 

OKINAWA (LNS) -- PFC Robert Morgan, one of el- 
-cii blacks brought to trial as a result of riots on 
a Marine base in Okinawa last month, was found guilty 
:i counts of breach of peace and assault August 26 
Muigan was sentenced to 4 months confinement, for- 
teiture of $90 a month, reduction in rank to private 
and a Bad Conduct Discharge 

The riots began July 4 and continued through 
liic sixth They were touched off when whites verbal - 
harassed blacks and threatened them with chains, 
jjiurs 3 baseball bats and spear guns . Sixty blacks 
and 500 whites were involved in the riots 

Mark Amsterdam, a civilian attorney sponsored by 
1 he Center for Constitutional Rights in New York 
Jet ended Morgan after two military lawyers assigned 
lo the case resigned because they "could not get a- 
iong with the accused" 

Amsterdam moved originally to dismiss all 
..haiges since only blacks had been brought to trial 
although both whites and blacks participated in the 
i at s His motion was overruled 

Hie chief prosecutor branded Morgan "discrim- 
: utoiy" for mailing for black unity and at one point 
i-,i.;ig the court martial declared his fear of the 
.hi,.- u t of "young black muscular bodies " 
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LATTER-DAY RADIO PIONEER OFFERS AID 
IN STARTING COMMUNITY RADIO STATIONS 


it. 


LIBERATION News Service 

Right now there are some eight thousand radio and 
television stations grinding out nothing so much as 
bad dog-shit. Everyday: gloop vail -to -v all syrup 
music j or babble-idiot discyockeys with top 40 y or 
24 hour non-news y or E-Z listening . They are bread- 
casting that j and making buckets > of money in the 
process j an average return on invested dollar of 18% 
a year . 

Broadcasting as it exists now in the United 
States is a pitiful , unmitigated whore . At some 
stage in its history y there was a chance to turn it to 
a creative y artful , caring medium; but then all the 
toads car.e along y realizing th.e power of radio and 
television to hawk their awful wares . The saga of 
broadcasting in America is littered with the bodies 
of those who wanted to do something si^rdficant . 

But the spectrum is as big as all outdoors — and 
there is a niche here y a crack there 3 for those who 
care to try to squeeze some of the art back into 
radio . There are even ways for the poor and the dis- 
possessed to get on the air , to have a chance to 
speak and be heard outside the next room y the next 
b lock . 

Although most of this vital natural resource 
( the spectrum) has gone into the hands of the spec- 
ulators and ruinators — there is a small portion of 
the FM band which was set aside for commercial-free 
operations; and due to some recent easing of re- 
strictions concerning these frequencies it is pos- 
sible for small concerned groups to have their own 
small broadcast outlets , 

1 will help you out as much as I can if I am 
convinced that you truly want to set up a community 
oriented free form free forum listener volunteer 
station If not: I can't help you . For I love broad- 
c as ting and radio too much to give free time and 
assistance to someone who will use a broadcast 
nutlet as a stamping ground for some misshapen 
single-cell personality . 

--Lorenzo Milam 

Consider this an open letter from Lorenzo Milam, 
one of radio's latter-day pioneers, to anyone who 
is desperate enough over our polluted airwaves to 
seek a better day soon. It is also an excerpt from 
Lorenzo's new information -crammed booklet, "Sex and 
Broadcasting; a Handbook on Starting Community Radio 
Stations " 

Milam founded KRAB (in Seatt le- -most recently 
known tor hearings on "obscenity" when its license 
came up for renewal), KDNA (in St. Louis - -operat ing 
out oi a commune that got busted for planted dope 
a few months ago), KBOO (in Portland) and KTAO 
l in Los (hit os, near San Jose). These stations are 
partially or totally 1 i s tone r- support ed non-com- 
mercial joys <i struggles devoted to "tearing down 
the noxious walls that the media barons build to 
keep out the dispossessed, the thoughtful, the 
\ ende ring." 

.\ . i Je from generous smatterings of politics, 
pin losoj.vo , and prose poetry, Milam's "Handbook" 


is probably the only publication on how to start 
a licensed* people's radio station--and by one of 
the few people m the country qualified to write 
The meat is its lively and informative raps about 
frequencies, foundations, engineers, corporations, 
antennas, FCC Form 540, money, transmitters, lawyers, 
programming sources, and sources of aid and com- 
fort in the battle to get on the air in the first 
place . 

It's worth looking into, especially if you live 
or plan to live in the vast stretches of the country 
where nothing but schlock is heard up and down 
the band. Copies of the "Handbook" can be ordered 
for $1 from KTAO, 5 University Ave , , Los Gatos, 

Calif. 95030 
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MICHAEL LEE BRAN SOME, .AMERICAN FUGITIVE GRANTED 

"HUMANITARIAN ASYLUM" IN SWEDEN 

STOCKHOLM (LNS)--The Swedish government, in 
an important court decision m late August, has 
granted Michael Lee Bransome, convicted of draft 
board destruction in Silver Springs, Maryland "hu- 
manitarian asylum" The 20 year old Biansome went 
underground in Sweden in early August to avoid being 
deported, but has surfaced since the court decision. 

In May of 1969, Bransome and two companions 
entered the Selective Service Office in Silver 
Springs and destroyed files and equipment. They made 
no attempt to escape, and handed out statements as 
they were arrested, condemning the US. Government 
for "mass murder m Vietnam " 

After serving seven months of a three year 
sentence for destruction of government property, 
Bransome fled to Canada while on a seven day leave 
in April of 1970, After ten months underground in 
Canada . he flew to Sweden where he thought he could 
get political asylum. 

But Sweden only grants political asylum to 
people "who run the risk of being sent to a war 
zone " That did not apply in Bransome' s case, so 
he went underground again until the unprecedented 
court decision granting him asylum. 

The American Deserters Committee in Stockholm 
with whom Bransome lias been in contact since 
his arrival m Sweden, feels that Bransome 1 s case 
is an important precedent with regard to future 

refugees from the U S. 
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(Ld l tors note: The following is part of a tel- 

egram received at LNS on September 5 from the Vietnam 
Committee of Solidarity with the American People.) 

HANOI (LNS)- -The Vietnamese people are deeply 
moved by the murder of George Jackson, valiant 
militant for colored peoples' freedom, and human 
rights. Wc stronglv condemn this barbarous act of 
racism and repression of U.S authorities 


l.»ck up Jhieu and til row ;r„ ly tne Ky . 
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RADICAL MEDIA BULLETIN BOARD 


AN INTERNAL NEWSLETTER FOR LIBERATION NEWS SERVICE SUBSCRIBERS 


From: Radical Education Project, P.0 Box 5t>l-A 

Detroit, Michigan 48-52 (515) 825-2922 

In the past 10 months or so, we’ve had an in- 
credible response from prisoners all over the 
country taking up on our tree-literature- to-pnson- 
ers policy. Requests ha\e really snowballed in the 
past four months, arid so have problems such as 
censorship and confiscation of stuff we send out, 
complicated by correspondence restrictions 

Though in many places there are now informal 
circulating libraries as well as stud}' groups, we 
don’t have much stuff that would direct!}’ help 
people fight in their situations .And we’ve been 
getting a number of requests for help that we can’t 
directly deal with -- such as legal assistance -- 
and for literature we don’t have direct access to 

Most of the people we've heard from are black, 
none are women, few are "movement" people (such as 
draft resisters); some are Muslims So far, we 
haven’t actively sought more contacts , because we 
can’t really afford to handle the volume of litera- 
ture requests we’re handling right now: without any 

publicity effort on our part, we’ve heard from more 
than 200 prisoners in more than 25 places, several 
people in each place ask for more and more stuff, 
and the numbers grow daily. 

So we’re not asking for lists of people you’ve 
had contact with, but we would like to exchange 
experiences with people who ’ ve been dealing with 
this set We'd like to know about legal hassles, 
evasive tactics arid subterfuge (particularly about 
censorship), what kinds of stuff people have been 
getting into prisons, and some leads toward meet- 
ing our requests. 

Are people willing to donate literature? A 
clearinghouse might be a good idea, but REP has no 
resources to put into that right now -- what about 
compiling a listing of possible free resources? 
Services, references, legal aid, whatever Leads 
on possible subsidies would help toe 


From. 0*2\ c/o McDermott, P 0 Box 844. Morris 
Heights Station, Bronx, New York 10453 

On the Road Again is a noospaper for hitch- 
hikers People who hitch a lot or pick un a lot 
of hitchhikers should send us some money and we’ll 
ship vou a bunJi to pass out Volume *1 has 
articles on how to hitJi Mother Bloor on the 
Road, Rock and Roll, 8c Volume *2 may never come 
out Make checks, money orders, indelicate sug- 
gestions and death threats out to D. O'Neil 
if your letter gets no response, tell LNS, the 
p o. been mess in wit us 


From: Bill Rowe, Boa 2 '083 Detroit, Michigan 

4 822" 

Wanted: Business oriented individual to serve 

as business manager and bookkeeping tor Rumeow 
People’s Part}. Preter someone with, nusmess exper- 
ience 8 some amounting background. Write to tue 
above address. 


I Ilf RA : DEN News . : d 


From: Bob Lamb, Carol Callum, Movement Speakers 

Bureau, Washington D.C. (202) 757-5617 

During the past year many movement people 
assured us that the Movement Speakers Bureau 
provided a badly needed service, however, we seldom 
received the degree of cooperation and assistance 
necessary to make Move. Speak, a successful alterna- 
tive institution 

For your own information, this is how Movement 
Speakers works: to pay office and survival costs, 

we deduct 20% cf a speaker’s fee, ranging from $50 
to $775, We take a 15% cut of fees of $800 and 
above. If a speaker requests that the speaking fee 
be sent direct xy to some other movement organization, 
rather than keeping it themselves, we deduct 10%. 

Last year we took a 25% share of paying 
speeches and still ended up deep in the red ink hole. 
With the good vibes we generated on many campuses 
last year and with more publicity this year we hope 
to eat regularly and maybe even pay our bills. 

We have given up on the idea of trying to 
build a pile of loot which would be distributed to 
various movement groups at the end of the year. The 
best way for us to raise bread is to assist move- 
ment groups in organizing specific programs or bv 
sending in good speakers to give a boost to programs. 

Our objective is to raise political conscious- 
ness and to help build the Movement. We will do 
anything and everything we can to facilitate the 
appearance of genuine movement speakers throughout 
Amenka, If movement folks will get off their 
individual and collective asses and give us some 
assistance. Movement Speakers will be a worthwhile 
venture 


E..\D OF RMBB FOR TODAY END OF RMBB FOR TOD AY 

HOME HEALTH HANDBOOK AVAILABLE 
TO RURAL AND URBAN COMMUNES 

LIBERATION News Service 

"Convulsive cleanliness is bourgeois . . . 

. A .v lino, t: i o n i c a re vo l u t i o n ai‘y necessity . " 

— Che Gue vara 

Tiie Home ileal th Handbook begins with this 
tnought from Dr. Che and goes on to describe tiie 
health measures essential to open communal families. 
The authors arc communards and doctors, mostly from 
the Burlington, Vermont area The book focuses on 
the problems faced by rural communes, but there is 
much tii at applies as well to city folk 

It is a practical iiow-to manual for group heultn 
with topics ranging from sanitation mid nutrition, 
first aid, and dental care, to pregnancy, VD ;md 
hepatitis. The nook cost S2 to print, but for those 
who can't afford it, it’s free from: HOME. HEALTH 

HANDBOOK, c/o Beam, 152 Cluii cn Street, Burlington, 

\: 05401 
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(Note to Editors: This is :he first of a tuo-oart 
series of articles on Sears, giving some background 
information on Sears' domestic structure i he next 
one will examine Sears' operations and influence in 

Latin America . ) 

SHARSCFGi.Y 

C AC LA/ L I HERAT J C: ■ News Service 

"The gen- on z > .e Os i ci‘ S''C »cS «'.*./ ? «. csezs.^^j • 

Her b roim ha i r fa Us sc f zl y *c ’.er j-*:. \ 1 de rs> ■ . e r 
brown eyes sr> arh ; e , Her hi o is turned ¥ ' "card you y 
ever sc slightly; enough z: erzkisiza tee go<.:i 
buckle ok her dress but r.:z encujc to :e irrgroyer. 

In the lower right h.and corner of zhe \ aye , on c t al- 
ias y sits the following r.o.tto: 'You bccdz Do cotter 
Them dears. 

— \zn r cun* c n f s Mo. ao. z in e 

Few people who mail-order some tiling from Sears -- 
or as is now more common, drive to the nearest Sears 
shopping center- -realize just how vast Sears is. 

827 stores span all fifty states and another 90 
cover 12 Latin American countries. With annual sales 
of over S9.2 billion, only three industrial giants 
(General Motors, Ford and Standard Oil of New Jersey) 
and one utility (AT&T) are bigger than Sears. 

In terms of economic power, Sears is the 26th 
largest count ry in the capitalist world. Its gross 
national product is larger than that of Portugal, 
Colombia, Greece, Finland or Thailand. Sears' 

360,000 employees are equivalent to just l/25th 
of one percent of China's population, but Sears' 
income equals about l/9th of China’s CNF. 

Sears' general offices arid international head- 
quarters are located in the Chicago area and the 
company's founding fathers have left their mark on 
the citv. Sears director Max Adler built the Adler 


Planetarium, and Julius Rosenwald helped build the 
Museum of Science and Industry, the Chicago Art 
Institute and the University of Chicago. Sears 
employs 31,000 workers locally and is currently 
building the world's largest building west of 
the Chicago loop (the downtown area) at a cost 
of over $100 mi 1 1 i on . 

There are 21 directors on the Sears board 
(twenty men and one woman) . One of them is 
Sidney Leon Boyar, who is also a director of the 
following corporations: 

Armstrong Rubber Co., DeSoto Inc., Kellwood 
Co., Warwick Electronics and Whirlpool Corp. 

These company s produce much of the merchandise 

yon see in Sears stores. 

Boyar is only the tip of the iceburg. Through 
such devices as directorship interlocks (like 
Boyar), stock ownership, and buying monopolies 
(where Sears buys a large part of the particular 
company's total production) Sears controls many 
other corporations. 

Below is a list of some of. the most important 
of these, together with their products and the 
means Sears uses to control them. 

Sears is the only merchandising corporation 
with enough capital (reported 1970 profits were 
$464 million) to build such a network of 33 sup- 
pliers under more-or-less direct control. rOf course 
Sears' connections with America's empire extend 
far beyond suppliers... 

Every time you eat breakfast food made by 
General Foods or Quaker Oats, or use Kraft cheese, 
your money is going to the same men who run Sears. 
If you don't want to buy a Silvertone radio from 


.‘JR I t/nA I 1 ILL 
WHIRLPOOL tVRq 
WAKV. 1 ak i:;i 

'i'v . . b.'ttk 
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*y '■ iv . phonographs 
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METHODS OF CONTROL 

8.4$ stock ownership, 1 director 
Sears buys 6b$ of their output 

06 $ owned by Whirlpool, 1 director 
47$ stock ownership 

11.77$ stock owned by Sears Foundation 

8 .8$ stock (Ownership, 1 director 

yn’i stock ownership, 1 director 

21 . 1 % r.tocK ownership, 1 director 
Sears ouys 86 $ of their output 

\.c% k ownership, 1 director 

1 iir-*«'tor 

■ A . ownei ny Sears Foundation 


Lage r 
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more . . . . 


Sears i you can buy one from Zenith, where Tom Ayers 
of Sears sits on the board The men who fix the high 
prices on the drugs you buy from G.D Searie and 
the American Hospital Supply, and demand the ex- 
orbitant rates charged by Commonwealth Edison and 
Northern Illinois Gas also run Sears 

Sears Board member Austin Cushman, who was 
elected Chairman of the Board m 1962, is a direct- 
or of the Bank of America and the First National 
Bank of Chicago, as well as of the brokerage house 
of Dunn 6 Biadstreet, General Foods Corp , and four 
other corporat ions 


shape that Julius dipped into his own P ock <;t nnn 

loaned the company $4,000,000 in cash and $16,000,OUU 
in securities to pay debts and complete the purchase 
of the Chicago store Rockefeller responded by 


In this same year of 1921, Edgar Stern Jr s 
father married Julius I's daughter Edith Rosenwaid. 
B\ 1953, Stern senior was a Sears director and 
now his son is director of several banks, mineral 
and timber companies in Lousiana, and directly or 
through trusteeships holds over half a million 
shares of Sears stock worth $ 43-7 million 


Current Board Chairman Metcalf, who joined 
Sears in 1934 , received 5350,000 in cash and 
$265,000 in stocks as salary m 1969 He is now 
a director of the First National Bank of Chicago, 
the First National City Bank of New York (Rocke- 
feller-control led) , and Sears’ Homart Development 
Corporation which builds shopping centers, eav.h 
with a Sears store m the middle He is also on 
the board of U S Steel which daily pumps 68 tons 
of pollutants into the Chicago air 

Metcalf is also a trustee of Radio Free Europe, 
and of Northwestern University (whose President, J 
Roscoe Miller, just retired from the Sears board) 

Even though Sears brags that it encourages its 
employees to rise up through the ranks and is very 
proud of the number of twenty and thirty- year work- 
ers it has--this is not the way most of the director 
got their posts 

Sears president Arthus Wood was the son of the 
president of the Chicago Stock Exchange and married 
Pauline Palmer (daughter of Potter Palmer III of 
the famous Palmer House) in November of 1945 The 
next year he was invited to join Sears as head of 
their legal department Now he is a director of 
Quaker Oats, Allstate Insurance, and Southern 
California Gas 

Crowdus Baker fust joined Sears in 1926 and 
in 1928 married Lorena Ann Proctor of Proctor and 
Gamble Before retiring from the board this year, 
Crowdus was a director of Allstate Insurance and 
three other Sears subsidiaries of Warwick Electro- 
nics, of Bethlehem Steel and or various financial 
institutions including the Chemical Bank of New 
York the Continental Illinois Bank and the Sears 
Bank 


Year after year, Sears gets around 15% of the 
general merchi ndising business in the United States 
with a sales volume of almost $10 billion last year 
The rate of growth in 1968 was 86% and this year 
the prediction is for 14% to 15%', 

Sears is the fastest -growing corporate giant 
with a 38% increase m declared profits between 
1965 and 1969 Even Rockefeller's Standard Oil of 
New Jersey only managed 21 1% 

Although most people just think of Sears as 
the department store downtown- -Sears is much, much 
more Sears owns Allstate, the United States' 
second largest automobile insurance Co (State 
Farm is the iargest) Allstate is the company that 
came out on the bottom of the June 1970 Consumer 
Reports article on the industry According to the 
s article, customers felt increases m premiums were 
"grossly unfair" and "ielt so intimidated by the 1 
threat of cancellation, nonrenewal, or excessive 
premiums that they were willing to sacrifice bene- 
fits rather than risk a claim against them " 

Sears also has its own savings and loan bank 
in California, a mutual Fund called Allstate Enter- 
prises, insurance companies in Switzerland and 
Mexico, and a whole network of stores and manufac- 
turers throughout Latin America Allstate president 
Judson Branch, commenting on the mutual fund, gives 
the Sears story in a nutshell: 

"We expanded our financial services for only 
one reason--to make a buck," 
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VIETNAMESE AVOIDING BATTLES WITH BLACK GIs 


Some of the directorships have been in the 
family toi generations: Julius Rosenwaid II (now 

a director) is the grandson of industrialist Julius 
Rosenwaid 1 and the fourth member of the family to 
sit on the board sm^e Juiius I joined the company 
in 1895 Since then, not a single year has passed 
in which there has not been at least one Rosenwaid 
on the beard Juiius was also the Chairman of the 
Department of Wax's Committee on Supplies during 
World War 1 and in 19 i 8 toured France with a party 
ot US Armv Generals He took several cases of 
Sears catalogs along with him and, being the only 
civilian in the group, otten introduced himself 
as Gene- a i Merchandise 

lie w us ’X k. 3 - a trustee ot the Ro wkctGi xci 
endowed Uni.ersit\ and ot the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation In 192: , Sears was squeezed hard b> a 
business depression and wa.^ in su^h desperate 


PHILADELPHIA (LNS)--The North Vietnamese army 
has set down a policy of avoiding conflict with pre- 
dominantly black American combat units, according 
to the Rev Muhammad Kenyatta, director of the Black 
Economic. Development Conference, He was announcing 
the findings of his five week tour of North Viet- 
nam and China 

-30- 


NORTH VIETNAM’S VIETNAM COURIER AVAILABLE 

NEW YORK (LNS)--Both current and back copies 
are available of Vietnam Courier--a North Vietnamese 
newspaper Send 25* to cover the costs of mailing 
and handling to Liberation News Service, 160 Clare- 
mont A ; e , New York, NY, 1002 7 
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ELECTRONIC DEATH: THE NEW WAA :N 
by Orvi 1 le Sche i I 
Pacific News Service/ LIBER \ < a A 

Electronic sensors and re i A' u 
pons do not bleed, die, frag Lsev , i * : 
addicts, or write revealing i . clva.ia 
out Indochina, they have coir.e • . : ; 

kind of military might which a- ; 
and indiscriminate. "All that we s. 

U.S. Special Forces member, "is tv. ,T ’ 

out there. It could be wmd ; an a a 
emy soldier. We really have a'mcs*. n. ; A. , 
we are shooting at." 

Senator William Proxmi re put. : : o.a:- 
cinctly: "The sensors can not tell r v- v- i 

between soldiers, women or children. .v.Al • : l • 
lages may be wiped out by seeding wiua a -wV: 
air dropped explosive devices designed " ai:> - 

one who ventures into their neighbor:; roJ. - " 

Yet tens of thousands of the-t iau egg' n 
devices have been dropped throughout ..•■ • : • v : a 

as part of the Air Force’s operation Igloo V; . a 
over the Ho Chi Minh Trail. Th.e ope* at i-v dc. < - - 
cribed by Brigadier General Wm Join i va -.■> 1 Aye 'a; 
Assistant for Sensor Exploitation, Ai* ! -v . e ; 1- 

"... entirely air supported; it in v'aa no a ••■and 
forces." Senator Proxmire has colled ‘a- . :r -:t 

a "seismic and acoustic Christmas ■ao.’A’ 

When the sensors are activated by e:’.a- 
seismic or acoustic disturbance, 1 hcv r, : r. h 
signals to a relay platform nisu.a' iy a. - - 

which flies overhead 2 4 hours a Ja> in .* - Nth 
or North Vietnamese soldiers oa i 1 a - ',o : 
a bugged area, the Pentagon !mj pur a ■ ■ ’ 

of "button bomb lets," disguised .1 . 

which snap, crackle, and pop if ; .!-e\ a « ;A-..a 1 

In the relay airciaft t:v d.-.t . i ; ■ 1 

by computer. Although it is pasvi'u *». 1 
data on board and call in an a 1 r • - * * '. 

the information is usually reLtyd 1 • 

Force’s Infiltration Surve 1 1 i an, . (' - a 

Phanom, Thailand. 

There, in Thailand, the \ 1 1 ' f ^ 

360-65 computer stores piavjaw.-a ■. - ■< . 

ligence in data banks When iu w :;v A , • : 

into the Center, the activmon y *t * .. »v \ 

sensors in the field are i nma. d i . a.« • y ■ , 

high speed print-out. Up-dalt d *. ■ a t • . 1 . ■ 

area in which the sensois iw t . an 

be cal led 'up on a TV sc 1 v an . : * ’ :••• 

information. In a matter 01 ' ; 

activation, analysts can v. 1: , * 

bicycles or trucks on a s..i. ... : ‘ 

a trail. Computers det -nw a 

and position regardless 1 >■ < 

time of day. 


: , j's or fj gh ter- bombers 

r i : t. uve, t or on the car - 
■ i . y_ c nig to one Air Force 

■ , . : ,y t A:. \\: nh. frail 1 ike a 

1 ! ; . 4 ;1 g y. L' p 1 Ug it ill 

: • v laved to attack 

. t:.w vv-tcaid computers. 

, Pi,,; tiiem to 1 1 y directly to the 

■ p y. i v . p farther navigr.t i on - In fact, 
.■ t v • c .. . -e; : :k target or the 

; . . , iii: g:i t - i. i iiK l vvicast , the com- 

■ . ' i , . I .,:!«>.! VIC IV ie C> 0 v' f WOUpOIlS dt 

j -'ll' . ,,i. vl _ -% i - ijeiiCWi l, I'ciiis e vpl ained, 

; p .... ;i e;p. orh.ua Kin t i -personnel and 
: r ,. at :i r . : on i-. , , \cei ion; results have been 

:nod i t i bvs biinu-boii’uing method" 

X) Agcojc i-'rv.ce 1‘resse cor respondent who 
n t i _v ~ j vvrfc yc dd oven the i lo Chi Minh Trail des- 


tlu "C 

"c xce i 1 er 

1 1 re suits . 1 1 


:i l- a ci'. 

s j de (>f 

the road," he 

reported, "there 

.p- of 

CMp JliC ■ 

All, pieces of 

aircraft, the 

l rs o i 

.Cl t 1 -pC ! 

- sonne J bombs , 

empty munitions 


3 7 \Xi: v_.innon shells, detonated anti - 


pe rsenne 1 \t certain points, it is impossible 

to walk on the sides el the road . 

"\,.u -•?»/• ap to your kiiccs m :ui impalpable 
a ,i> t , Liu -..aiii 1 having become dust under the im- 
p lt ci o 1 the b. n k and incendiary weapons ... .When 
tn< : ; ,.[isoc:i ^ > , th<it dust turns to mud and 

i ; ,.x- , ..iUo :J c *v;uls . . . .Nothing lives in this dust, 
v v -a Ai ;..a jsik , Only is resisting it." 

W-ti, suui on e i.ectionic h.irtlefield, the war 

Aw. . ... . ! 1 in a.blo to con l i uue long after 
A ■ ; i -t ’’ .•> n o : a r eir- and 1 1 1 c last American 

: a'::,-' .umus »i[\ continue to feed data 
• ■ t: • .A A v . ; ii.uers and iLjA- wn i eh will ram 
,1 . i i ; .. t > ■ . i ' . • i a i <n tli silent lainl below Aircraft 

. . v • - ;r . . -ia jva:,! i o.i ty i.t fanfare from 

A a . ii a Aia Ail aj;J the " th fleet in the 

, a, • A ; » ) vag c* an u I r ii-.ate ly depersonalized 

A p;'A. a'lij.fc 1 a A ; j 0 ; ..g.AJlSt ])OOpl O . 

A -a. . i . : • ,..j 'H . A unspoken in public 

A . " « I ■ , i ; : t ;> . i gon . W i t.hdrawal will 

|n] V:v ■ / i c.ais , but not foi 
. i . : • AAxu.i’- , i Liidi a.-ai has L umed out 

i p. ... l.-a\ a u l.ii.buo i til , t.hc most 
. ‘A ti •. i : act » a: ditty, has called 


*-*•/» / • t- a * •. » m + *' •* ■* A *' • k te 


; 1 1 1 1 proceed 
. burns y « >n r clothes 
- i J vnjr nose. 

» **-‘>‘»-A**>-*!r**i r<r*- 

, -a 'iaaaF^ITxt 


'Hie Tliai computer 
$625 million to operate 
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9 999999 


Credit Motot City Comics/LNS 


U.S. Economy 
Credit LNS 


Lost in Space 

Credit Le M ouvel Observateur/LNS 


Sears Directorate 
Credit CACLA/LNS 
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Army Discipline 
Credit The Ally/LNS 


In the Field 
Credit The Ally/LNS 


Uncle Sam 

Credit The Ally/LNS 


Souvenir 

Credit The Ally/LNS 


Dennis the Menace 
Credit Fifth Estate/LNS 
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